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MANUELITO OF THE RED ZERAPE 

By C. M. GOETHE 



SHOULDERS wrapped in red zerape, Manuelito, an undersized 
chunky Mexican, leaned against a weather-stained column of the 
Guanajuato jail entrance. He has just tilted forward his high-peaked 
hat to better shade his eyes, when suddenly, taking his cigarette from 
his lips, he hissed: "The Gringoes." Into those two words was com- 
pressed all the race hatred he could contain. 

His country's President, Diaz, had welcomed foreign capital. Eager 
Americans invested heavily in its mines. This caused race friction. 
In Guanajuato, one American superintendent became convinced his 
peon miners were "high grading." With two countrymen he went one 
evening to the tunnel's mouth to meet his outcoming day shift. He 
knew that the peon, because of years of Spanish misrule, had evolved 
as a bred-in-the-bone smuggler. Each approaching peon that evening 
had in his hand a suspiciously heavy kerchief. The superintendent 
demanded to see the contents of the first miner's bundle. The latter 
had evidently anticipated such a move. Rather than be caught with 
stolen ore, the Mexicans treated the "Americano's insult" as a signal 
to open their characteristic guerilla warfare. Soon they were firing 
from behind rock piles. A quarter hour later one American was limp- 
ing home. Beside him walked the superintendent, a flesh wound in 
his arm. The corpse of one "high-grader" was being carried through 
the opening of the cactus fence surrounding his adobe home, amid the 
wailing of his women folk. 

The news spread with prairie-fire rapidity. Nearing Guanajuato's 
outskirts, the Americans were met by the police, arrested, thrown into 
jail. In those days, government policy caused Mexican jails to offer 
no inducement to prolonged lodgers. Even food was not provided un- 
less sent in by mother, sweetheart or friend. The American trio was 
cared for by its fellow exiles of the town. Therefore, hardly had the 
former spent an hour in jail when three baskets, sent by the American 
colony, arrived at the jail door. 

It was these baskets that had caused Manuelito of the red zerape 
to hiss: "The Gringoes." The jailer spat at the baskets. Then, over- 
come by curiosity, he lifted, one by one, their covers. A diabolical 
grin expanded over his coffee-brown face. One basket contained a 
day's food for the three men. The second had a similar supply of 
bottled water, the jail water being notorious for its content of typhoid 
germs. The third basket had cigars and magazines. Manuelito al- 
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ready had intentionally isolated his prisoners in, respectively, his 
North, his South and his East towers. Thus intercommunication was 
made practically impossible. "Innocentia!" he cried clapping his 
hands as an additional signal. In high-pointed sombrero, and a single 
white cotton garment, the barefooted Innocentia appeared. The jailer 
pointed to the baskets. "One to each Americano" was the laconic order. 

For two days one American gorged on three men's enchilidas and 
frijoles. The second smoked more cigarettes than ever before. The 
third, the superintendent himself, a heavy smoker, was without food or 
tobacco. His wound pained him. He feared a nervous breakdown 
would come before starvation brought death. But his basket contained 
only bottled water. It was he who bribed Innocentia to carry a 
splinter to his downtown friends. Laboriously upon it he had 
scratched, with a bit of oxidized ore, two words: "Mix baskets." 
Next morning when the thrifty Innocentia walked through the arched 
gate, past Manuelito of the red zerape, the stick was concealed in his 
high hat. That noon the superintendent's basket carried within its 
wicker walls a welcome mixture of food, water and tobacco. The 
wounded man heaved a sigh of relief. As he finished his meal, he 
repeated the Hindu proverb: "Even the Sahibs have not all the 
wisdom." 

In the game of international politics, too, the Saxon, the Sahib of 
the Hindu, "has not all the wisdom." Nor has our attitude toward our 
nearest neighbor in Latin America been clearly understood. Turgidity 
of thought has been increased by certain forces. One of these, power- 
fully organized and at work on both sides of the border, has labored 
to generate suspicion, to fan the embers of international hatred. 

Because of the suspicion with which much of Latin America per- 
sistently has regarded the Saxon Northland, as illustrated in the 
Guanajuato incident, the work of the group at the Archeological Mu- 
seum at Santa Fe deserves the attention of every American who is 
devoted to his country, and who has faith in the noble part his land 
is destined to take in world affairs. Of all the commonwealths whose 
stars shine on our banner, probably none has so serious a problem in 
socializing, in Americanizing, a great extra-racial group as has that 
state of which Santa Fe is the capital and whose very name, New 
Mexico, indicates its centuries of attachment to the land of the Aztec. 

Santa Fe is approximately 20 per cent. Saxon. The other 80 per 
cent, is Mexican Amerind. The Mexican element ranges from the 
illiterate peon of practically all native Mexican stock to the man of 
nearly pure Castillian blood. Of the latter, some are of that dominant 
Nordic strain which furnished those remarkable Conquistadores, the 
old Gothic aristocrats of the Iberian Peninsula, whose blue veins, show- 
ing through their fair northern skin, gave rise to the term "sangre 
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FIG. 1. NEW MUSEUM BUILDING SHOWING SANTA FE'S USE OF THE PUEBLO STYLE 
OF ARCHITECTURE. OUT OF THIS NEW MEXICO'S CAPITAL IS BECOMING THE ONE 
STATE CAPITAL OF OUR COUNTRY ARCHITECTURALLY TRUE TO ITS INDIVIDUALITY 

azul", which we have anglicanized into "blue-blooded." These Latin 
folk of New Mexico, blue-blooded or swarthy, Castillian or Aztec, are 
bound to the Motherland across the Rio Grande by ties, social, political, 
and what is always most deep-seated of all — religious. To break down 
the barriers of race hatred, race suspicion, and race mistrust between 
the 20 per cent, of Saxons and the 80 per cent. Latin-Mexican- 
Amerinds, to lead both to learn to appreciate and respect the good in 
the other and to know that this good is far more important than racial 
differences of opinion, was, and is a task requiring no little tact, no 
little nice discrimination. 

The founders of the New Mexico Museum at Santa Fe did not hesi- 
tate to commence work when the vision of these possibilities came to 
them. While their basic interest in creating their museum was of 
course the archaeological one, they still kept before them this dream 
of making it more than a mere museum, more than even a community 
recreation center. They glimpsed it as a laboratory within whose 
crucibles they, twentieth century alchemists, might discover, in experi- 
menting with Saxon, Latin, Amerind, that which was to be more desired 
than fine gold — interracial sympathy and good will. 

The old Santa Fe Palace, facing the plaza, built on the walls of an 
ancient pueblo, and since occupied by Spanish, Mexican and American 
governors, was their first laboratory. Here commenced the founda- 
tional experimenting, — that with the Saxon group. Three subdivisions 
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FIG. 2. THE OLD PALACE OF THE GOVERNORS, HOUSING ANOTHER PORTION OF 

THE COLLECTIONS 



of this Saxon group were perhaps most easily handled. These were 
the Women's Club, the Chamber of Commerce, the State Government. 

The average Western Women's Club is known for its progressive- 
ness. In their struggle for the suffrage, Western women have evolved 
with a capacity for moulding civic ideals. In Santa Fe their interest 
in the museum community center, once aroused, has continued con- 
stant. They make it their center. One of its halls, for example, be- 
came the center for Red Cross work during America's struggle for 
world democracy. Historically doing this was consistent, because in 
the plaza opposite is the spot where General Kearney, in raising the 
American flag, gave Santa Fe's Latin citizens their first message of 
American democracy. The charmingly appropriate furniture of the 
museum room wherein these women met is evidence that the museum 
group discovered that there is a New Mexican Colonial, as well as a 
New England Colonial style. Rawhide was strung while yet green. 
Native woods were skillfully used in chest, chair, panel and picture 
frame. Reveries of history made when the Americans cut short the 
rule of the Mexican governors who taxed each passing prairie schooner 
$500, mingled thus with Red Cross workers' thoughts of history 
then-in-the-making. 

The Chamber of Commerce was also brought into the experiment. 
Most Chambers can be accurately judged by their slogans. Santa Fe's 
is "America's most interesting 50-miles-square." The Chamber's 
slogan, based upon the museum's activities, has crystallized into it the 
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FIG. 3. DWELLING HOUSE IN SANTA FE IN PUEBLO STYLE 



daring and resourcefulness that is characteristic of life on trail and 
in desert. An aesthetic slogan? Yes. Yet it has conclusively demon- 
strated that the aesthetic, the clean in civics does more than gratify a 
human hunger — it pays dividends commercially. The Santa Fe-Taos 
artist colony is an example of such commercial profit. This commu- 
nity is largely an outgrowth of the museum's activities. Some of the 
artists are housed on the museum grounds. All cooperate with the 
museum staff, whose research in turn makes for historical accuracy in 
the artists' work. The Museum's art gallery is expanded by loan col- 
lections, also by artists' exhibition. The 30,000 tourist visitors, many of 
them art-loving, not a few able and glad to buy, make a welcome mar- 
ket for their canvasses. In 1917, a war year, the artists' output is said 
to have been $175,000. Assuming $800 yearly as a then average annual 
wage, this equals the earnings of a factory of 218 hands. The value of 
the artist group as a community asset, however, is not to be measured 
by the factory standard. Like Los Angeles, Copenhagen, also Geneva, 
Santa Fe thus shrewdly has been "corralling" as residents, to use the 
expression of her red-kerchiefed cowboys, those citizens eugenically fit. 
Single individuals of this artist type are, with their keen imagination 
and foresight, in their resulting contribution to community life, par- 
ticularly in matters of education, worth more than several smoke 
belching chimneys. 

Thus two Saxon groups, the Chamber of Commerce, as well as the 
Women's Club, were thus skillfully aligned to back the State govern- 
ment in doing what the progressive official is always ready to do with 
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FIG. 4. ONE OF THE "PYRAMID CITIES OF TAOS." SHOWING THAT PUEBLO ARCHI- 
TECTURE HAS BEEN MADE THE BASIS OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE MUSEUM 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS IN SANTA FE 

such organized approval, i. e. the making of reasonable appropriations. 
Thus New Mexico has already done that of which the city planning 
groups of most other American States are as yet but dreaming. New 
Mexico, recognizing the wisdom of the European method, therefore 
made the solution of Santa Fe's City planning problems a matter of 
state concern. Its legislature studied the plan of the museum as a 
forceful example of what already was coming to be called the "Santa 
Fe" style of architecture. The statesmen said, "We want to own a 
part of this." Thus state appropriation was added to money from 
municipal and from other sources. All these funds went toward 
crystallizing into this community-center-structure the Santa Fe spirit. 
Space does not permit telling how community ideals have been shaped, 
other than to suggest that Santa Fe bids fair to become the first Amer- 
ican capital to be architecturally true to its own individuality. 

Thus into the museum crucible were brought the three elements, 
feminist, commercial, political, composing the leadership of Santa Fe's 
20 per cent, of Saxon citizenry. Eighty per cent, remained. This 80 per 
cent, was Mexican. This group was high-strung, sensitive. They were 
proudly conscious of their own culture. They knew only too well that 
the Saxon had conquered their leaders in battle— that he had not always 
refrained from showing that he did not always think in the way in 
which they did. The task was to bring these folk into the melting pot, 
to soften and eliminate mutual race hatred, to make each Mexican 
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FIG. 5. PUEBLO INDIAN. WITH OVEN IN THE BACKGROUND 



Amerind understand the museum was also his, that, to make it a real 
community center, their glad use of it was also essential. 

Perhaps the best way to tell how this was accomplished with these 
folk, is to briefly refer to the museum chapel, and to the Mexican pas* 
toral plays, which have been presented therein. To grasp the breadth 
of this success our thought must run back to medieval Europe. The 
miracle plays of that period have persisted longest in that conservative 
environment which, characteristic of Spain, is even more so of her 
colonies. It was not an accident that the last faggots of the Inquisition 
were ignited in Mexico City. Buttressed by this conservatism in Mex- 
ico, also in the Santa Fe countryside that formerly floated Mexico's 
banner of eagle, rattlesnake and cactus, there have survived, always still 
in unwritten form, those miracle plays which Europe, which even Spain, 
had almost forgotten. There is, therefore, no better evidence that the 
intensely conservative Latin New Mexican has accepted the spirit of 
the Museum center than his rendition, in the Museum community- 
center chapel, of such plays as "Los Pastores," (The Shepherds) . This 
chapel hall takes the outward form of one of his missions. Its ceiling 
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FIG. 6. ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF PUEBLO ARCHITECTURE 



is of aspen trunklets carried by burros from the canyons that dent his 
mesas. They duplicate those of these self -same missions. Its floor is 
of stone flags from the mountains he had, from their sunset hues, 
reverently called "Sangre de Christi" (Blood of Christ) . Its beams 
are hand carved and lovingly colored in the old way by his neighbors, 
the Indian artisans. What setting could be more fitting? 

The problem of the residual element in the crucible, the Pueblo 
Amerind, was vastly more complicated. The American Indians around 
Santa Fe are largely Tewa, belonging to what we commonly call the 
"Pueblos." The vicinity contains evidences of their wonderful culture 
of the long ago. Long before Charlemange was pushing the frontier 
of his empire to where the then rude Saxons afterward built their capi- 
tal, Dresden, the ancestors of these Tewas, with knives chipped from 
lustrous black obsidian, had carved their cave dwellings out of the 
friable, faded pink volcanic tufa that formed the walls of the basalt* 
capped mesas. Here this people had evolved their wonderful culture; 
To-day their descendants live in such pueblos as the Sky 'City of Acoma, 
or the twin pyramid towns of Taos, astride the little stream that cas* 
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FIG. 7. PUEBLO FAMILY GROUP 



cades down from 13,000 foot snow-capped giants forming their back- 
ground. The Tewa culture of these folk deserves more respect than 
the Saxon is wont to show. In many things the Amerind anticipated 
his pale-faced brother. We are proud of our democracy born of our 
long struggles. There is evidence that the Tewa had a comparatively 
pure democracy centuries before one of the French Bourbons had cast 
into the bronze of his cannon, the dogma, "Cannon — the last argument 
of Kings." Apartment houses? When cattle lifting was a gentleman's 
occupation along the Scottish border, the Tewa had not only built, 
but almost no longer remembered that he ever had occupied commu- 
nity structures which the Santa Fean volubly will tell you "had twice 
as many rooms as the Waldorf-Astoria!" Vocational training? In 
these forgotten rooms, chiselled farther back in history than when 
Crusader Kings were struggling through the blistering sands toward 
Jerusalem, raven-haired mammas, between their grinding of blue corn 
meal on stone metates, trained little folk for the pottery making wherein 
they were to record their epics — by toy models — perfect in design, 
some of which may to-day be seen in the museum. Recreation centers? 
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In the Kivas of the Tewa were done much of the work now done by 
the Y. M. C. A. This was more centuries before than have elapsed 
since Luther nailed the Theses to a certain German door and com- 
menced the protestant reformation. 

These Tewas, who rightfully have pride in their culture, still live 
to-day in the valley of the Rio Grande. The accumulated experience 
of the ages has been handed down, as was the ancient Greek epic, from 
father to son. These Pueblo Amerinds are deeply religious. No ven- 
ture is undertaken without prayer to Those Above, generally with the 
scattering of the sacred Corn Meal. Poets to their fingertips — deeply 
conservative — highly sensitive — what has been the contact of the Saxon 
with them? 

Two examples suffice as to the extremes: An Illinois woman visits 
a pueblo. She goes to the first house, saying "I want a guide." She 
holds out a gold piece. The bargaining instinct arises in the man. 
He shows a few things to the woman. "Now, I want to see the inside 
of one of the houses up those ladders." "Not until you pay me five 
dollars more." She pays it. The Amerind has ten dollars for a half 
hour's work. The woman with a shrug of the shoulders remarks "I 
never give anything at home to 'charity'. I have much. They have 
little. It does not hurt me." But an injury has been done to the 
Amerind. He has acquired a new standard as to what work should 
be exchanged for American gold. 

A second example as to the other extreme. An Arizona trader 
wants a blanket upon which an Indian woman in one of the district 
settlements has worked for months. He knows her need for money. 
They bargain. The blanket will bring him $85. He spreads out in 
silver quarters, coins totaling $4, then $5, $6, $7. She yields to the 
arguments of the exploiter. He clears, for a couple of hours work, 
a profit many times the amount which she received for weeks of labor. 

The museum, with the spirit of true community service, has be- 
come the real friend of these Tewas. It has recognized alike the 
danger of the crafty trader exploitation, of thoughtless tourist pauper- 
ization. It has, therefore, among other things, opened a pottery ex- 
change at the museum community-center. It encourages some of the 
Indian artisans to work even within its patios. This brings an addition 
of local color to the street scenes which has a chamber-of-commerce 
value, reflected in hotel income. Indian as well as customer is insured 
a just price. But, above all, it holds the Pueblo Amerind true to the 
ancient art. It has stopped careless moulding, careless decoration, 
careless firing. More than all, by pressure, tactfully applied, it has 
eliminated such intruded designs as locomotives and automobiles from 
a creation that was once, at the same time, both a poem and a prayer. 

Out of this loyalty to the best in the red man's ancient culture has 
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grown mutual confidence, at times even real affection, between Saxon 
and Amerind. In the chapel, also, sometimes in the soft moonlight 
of the museum patio, the Tewa now presents his wonderful dance- 
dramas, such as the Green Corn Dance of his delight-makers. This 
he does with a gladness, with a commendable freedom from commer- 
cialization. Knowing the sympathetic interest of the onlooker, these 
dance dramas are acted with the same deep religious fervor that an- 
ciently accompanied them in the plaza of his native pueblo. 

The chapel door is ajar on museum night. Peeping through, there 
is seen a "Fireplace Party." The listeners are from all three groups. 
There is a club woman whose ancestors were nobles under the Great 
Charles of Spain. There are other club women. One is a Daughter 
of the American Revolution, proud of her F. F. V. ancestry. That 
Pueblo Indian boy in front is the one who painted the pictures that 
the blue-eyed speaker has been using. The latter is Saxon. He is 
telling fairy tales to the wide-eyed listeners. They are not stories of the 
lands of his Teutonic forebears, of gloomy forests in the days of 
Woden, and of Thor, of chimney- resting storks, of fairy princes with 
whom the wide-eyed children in the flickering firelight have no real 
contact. The blue-eyed man proceeds with tales of the long ago in 
Cliff-dweller Land, of the things Santa Fe's children knew, of the yucca 
of the browned desert, whose leaves went to a "chewing bee" when 
willing boys thus separated the sugarly pulp from the much-needed 
fibre. Tales, too, the Saxon tells of the pottery, shards of which, with 
designs of clouds, of rain, of eagles, are familiar to every New Mexi- 
can lad who roams the mesas. There are stories of hunting wild 
turkeys in the stone age. Hardly a child is present who has not 
searched for and found at least one jewelled arrowpoint of these 
softly-treading huntsmen. Santa Fe's children, Saxon, Latin, Amerind, 
through such fairy stories, are being taught, at the levelling museum- 
center, not only nature-wisdom and desert folklore, but they are si- 
multaneously absorbing interracial respect. They are coming to appre- 
ciate, like the American of the Guanajuato jail, that "the Sahibs have 
not all the wisdom," — that the other fellow, even Manuelito of the 
red zerape, can strike back, that his good will is more to be desired 
than his hatred. 



